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Disarmament—The Billion Dollar Question 


MMEDIATELY after the U.N. General Assembly 

opened in Paris, last November, attention was 
focused on the “big” issue—the one most difficult 
to solve—DISARMAMENT. The Big Three Western 
Powers (the U.S., Great Britain and France) sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly a plan for the ‘“‘regu- 
lation, limitation and balanced reduction of all armed 
forces and armaments including atomic”. The Big 
Three told U.N. delegates that the aggressive tactics 
of the Soviet Union were forcing them to strengthen 
defenses but this did not 
mean that an attempt 
should not be made to seek 
agreement with the Rus- 


size of the armed foree. The portion of national pro- 
duction which could be used for military purposes 
might be another criterion. 

Mr. Acheson also stated that the U.S. thought that 
the discussion of disarmament should include both 
atomic energy and conventional armaments. Up to 
this time the U.N. has had separate commissions work- 
ing on the two issues. The U.S. now favors merging 
the two into one commission. A final point in the 
proposal was that before disarmament could begin, the 
fighting in Korea must end 
and there must be a settle- 
ment of the major political 
issues. 





sians on such a vital issue. 


Western Disarmament 
Proposal 


Mr. Acheson, in explain- 
ing the proposal, said three 
principles were involved. 
(1) A disarmament plan 
must include all types of 
weapons. (2) The plan 
must be accepted by all 
nations having substantial 
armed forces. (3) It must 
have safeguards to insure 
the compliance of all na- 
tions. 

The Western proposal 











specified that disarmament 
should take place in stages, 
each stage beginning when 
the previous one had been completed. First, each 
nation would disclose what is least secret about the 
number and composition of its armed forees. Then 
an international inspection committee would verify 
whether the declaration was true. The international 
inspection committee serving under the United Na- 
tions should be broadly representative. When the 
committee was satisfied the first step had been com- 
pleted, then the next step would begin automatically, 
and so on until the most “sensitive” area was reached 
—disclosure of atomic research and production. 

The Big Three also said that there must be criteria 
to determine to what extent the armed forces of a 
nation should be limited. A nation’s armed force 
should be large enough for defense but not sufficient 
to wage aggression. Population might determine the 


Soviet Counterproposals 

The Soviet delegate, Mr. 
Andrei Vishinsky, at first 
dismissed the Western pro- 
posal by saying it was hi- 
larious; he kept himself 
awake laughing at such hy- 
pocrisy on the part of the 
Western Powers. Since it 
was obvious that other 
U.N. delegates did not con- 
sider the disarmament pro- 
posal a laughing matter, 
Mr. Vishinsky changed his 
attitude and put forth the 
Soviet Union’s proposals 
for arms reduction. 

To the Soviet Union, Mr. 
Vishinsky said, a census 
of arms was a hoax. The necessary first step was 
agreeing on an immediate unconditional prohibition 
of atomic weapons. After that there should come in- 
ternational control. There should be a flat reduction 
of all armed forces by one-third of what they now are. 
Then before June 1952 a World Disarmament Confer- 
ence should be called where all nations, but especially 
the U.S., Great Britain, France, Communist China 
and the Soviet Union, would sign a peace pact agree- 
ing on the terms of disarmament. Finally, Mr. 
Vishinsky said, the General Assembly should pass a 
resolution condemning the Atlantic Pact and the build- 
ing of military bases on foreign soil as against the 
principles of the U.N. Charter. 

The two proposals were referred to the Assembly's 

(Continued on page 2) , 








Low, The London Uutiy sseraid 


“<*Why do you want to count ’em? I'll count ’em!’ ” 


1026 17th STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 








Senators Propose Commission on NATO 


OR the first time, Congress has before it a bill 

to create a commission composed of private citizens, 
Congressmen and members of the administration to 
study relations between the U.S. and other nations 
in the North Atlantic Pact. The bill, S. 2269, was 
introduced recently by Senators Guy Gillette (D., 
Iowa) and John Sparkman (D., Ala.) and twenty-one 
other senators from both political parties. 

The Commission’s study, patterned after those of 
the Hoover Commission, would help answer some of 
the following questions: How can the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization increase its effectiveness as the 
body co-ordinating and directing European rearma- 
ment? How might the American taxpayer get more 
for his money in the U.S. foreign aid program? How 
can Europe contribute more to its defense program? 
Can the North Atlantic Treaty nations achieve greater 
economic cooperation? The Commission’s study, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the bill, should be com- 
pleted by March 1, 1953. 

The bill calls for a twelve member Commission. 
Four would be appointed by the President, two from 
the executive branch and two from private life. 
The Speaker of the House and the President of the 
Senate would each appoint four; two would be Sena- 
tors and two would come from the House and four 
must be private citizens. In each group no two could 
come from the same political party. 

Though several of the co-sponsors have different 
views regarding the extent of U.S. participation in 
NATO, all stress, according to Senators Gillette and 


Sparkman, “The urgent necessity for more effective 
operation of NATO to assure the strongest possible 
defense and the fullest possible return on the American 
taxpayer’s dollar.” 

The big hope among many supporters of the bill is 
that the Commission might point up ways that the 
U.S. could hasten the integration of Europe’s coal, 
steel, agriculture, industrial production and armed 
forces and promote the abolition of trade barriers. 
Others think the study would be a moderating influence 
between two diverse positions: the plan on the one 
hand for an Atlantic Union to establish a political 
federation among the U.S., Canada and the nations 
of Western Europe and on the other hand, the pro- 
posals to decrease U.S. participation in European af- 
fairs. By looking into many of Europe’s economic 
and military problems the Commission might help 
US. citizens understand Western Europe’s progress and 
problems and establish practical methods to create 
more harmony among the Atlantic Pact nations. 


In addition to Senators Gillette and Sparkman, the 
following senators are co-sponsors of the bill: Smathers 
(D.Fla.), Magnuson (D.Wash.), Duff (R.Pa.), Ives (R. 
N.Y.), Douglas (D.IIl.), Clements (D.Ky.), Lehman (D. 
N.Y.), Hennings (D.Mo.), Martin (R.Pa.), Hendrickson 
(R.N.J.), Hunt (D.Wyo.), Kefauver (D.Tenn.), Fulbright 
(D.Ark.), Humphrey (D.Minn.), Hill (D.Ala.), Green (D. 
R.I.), Flanders (R.Vt.), Tobey (R.N.H.), Kilgore (D. 
W.Va.), Hickenlooper (R.Iowa), Lodge (R.Mass.). In the 
House, Representative Battle (D.Ala.) has introduced an 
identical bill and is asking many of his colleagues to join 
in the proposal. 





DISARMAMENT—Continued from page 1 


Political Committee for discussion and debate. Many 
of the smaller nations thought that the Big Three and 
the Soviet Union should try to reach agreement on 
the proposals by meeting secretly without the spotlight 
of world opinion and the necessity to orate for propa- 
ganda reasons. A resolution was passed directing the 
Big Three, the U.S.S.R. and the President of the As- 
sembly—-Dr. Nervo from Mexico—to meet for a week 
and report back to the Political Committee. 

On December 10, Mr. Nervo, reporting the results 
of the meetings, indicated but one general area of 
agreement; control of atomic weapons and conven- 
tional armaments should be considered together in a 
single commission. It was true that both sides agreed 
on the prohibition of atomic weapons but the U.S.S.R. 
wanted prohibition immediately and the Western 
Powers wanted it to come after a method of inspection 
had been agreed upon. The U.S.S.R. agreed to inter- 
national control but not on the West’s terms. The 
U.S.S.R. wanted the Security Council to be responsible 
for control where the veto could be used. The West 
said inspection must not be subject to the veto. The 
US. also objected to the blanket one-third reduction 
in armed forces because it would continue the present 
disparity in the level of arms, leaving the Soviet Union 
way ahead. 

The Political Committee recommended to the Gen- 
eral Assembly that a single commission on disarma- 
ment be created since that was the only area of agree- 
ment reached. Though some of the smaller nations 
wished that the two sides would renew their talks, 
the Big Three indicated further discussion of disarma- 
ment should be conducted in the new commission. 
Thus the issue of disarmament was closed for the 
present but certainly not resolved. 


World Opinion 


A great many observers at the U.N. and in the US. 
labeled the Big Three’s proposal merely a propa- 
ganda move in the cold war, an opportunity for the 
Western Powers to take initiative away from the 
U.S.S.R. in submitting proposals for peace. These 
observers asked “Would the U:S. really allow repre- 
sentatives from such nations as Burma, Yugoslavia 
and Ecuador to visit our atomic energy plants and to 
inspect our secretly built air fields in different parts 
of the world?” 

Another argument used to prove that the proposal 
was mere propaganda was the fact that Mr. Acheson 
made no attempt to see Mr. Vishinsky privately. If 
the West really hoped to seek accord with the Rus- 
sians, certainly Mr. Acheson should have attempted 
to speak seriously with the Soviet delegates. 

Others believed that the Western proposals were 
sincere. Their reasoning was that if the Russians 
accepted the proposal, the West would have to go 
ahead; that though the plan had propaganda value 
it was a workable one and that U.N. members were 
impressed by the Big Three’s manner of presentation. 
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